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OW would you have felt 
H on the morning after the 
A. L. A. Conference if 
you had awakened at 6:15 to find 
a sky-blue parakeet sitting on 
your pillow peeking at your nose ? 
An A. L. A. convention is al- 
ways strenuous when your firm is exhibiting 
—doubly so this year because we had exhibits 
in two hotels—triply so because the conven- 
tion was held in Chicago and the most amaz- 
ing things happen in your office when a con- 
vention is in town! 
Now where was I? Oh, yes—the parakeet. 
It really was sky-blue and we had never met 
before—in fact, I don’t have a visiting 
acquaintance with any parakeet. Just as I was 
about to propose to this bird that it could 
have immediate and exclusive occupancy of 
any of the other so-called two and a half 
rooms in my apartment, I heard a series of 
sharp knocks progressing down the corridor 
toward my door. You guessed it—the lady 
who owned the parakeet was checking all the 
apartments whose service doors were open. 
She came in dressed to face a hard day of 
shopping and brightly interested in compar- 
ing notes on apartments. 
Oh, well, it happened two weeks ago and 
I had almost forgotten the incident until last 
evening when on my way to dinner I passed 
an apartment occupied by three young busi- 
ness girls. And wafted through the service 
door along with a tantalizing odor of onions 
came the words, “Suppose the parakeet did 
get into her apartment. It was nothing to get 
cross about !”” 
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MERICANS are _ funny, 
When anything annoys 
us, we immediately want 

to “pass a law.’” This accounts 
for the support given to the 
so-called “Green River Ordi- 
nance” which prohibits all direct 
selling to homes without a specific invitation 
from the householder. One woman welcomed 
it in her town because it would stop neigh- 
borhood children from ringing her doorbell 
to sell raffle tickets. Another favored it be- 
cause her order for plant food had resulted 
in the mail delivery of an empty can. Both 
women were shocked when they realized 
that the ordinance would seriously injure 
the encyclopedia business as well as in- 
surance and automobile agencies, dealers in 
electrical appliances, and many other lines 
of business. 

The National Better Business Bureau has 
alerted its agencies to the danger of such a 
sweeping ordinance. On July 13 the Council 
of the A.L.A. unanimously passed a statement 
proposed by its Committee on Subscription 
Books. I have room only for the closing para- 
graph: 

The American Library Association, believing in 
the widest possible spread of information and edw- 
cation through books, calls upon librarians in com- 
munities where ordinances prohibiting direct selling 
to homes exist, or are contemplated, to assume 
responsibility and leadership in bringing to the 
attention of the public and of legislative bodies the 
serious handicaps such ordinances place on the 
communities they intend to help. It urges that ways 
be found for correcting abuses in direct selling with- 
out imposing drastic restrictions which exclude 
desirable educational materials from homes. 


L.J.L 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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FOR LIBRARIANS* 


Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
and Shelving means most to you? 


‘ 1. 8 Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 


No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, sag, or crack. 


> Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
books? 


A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 
allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 

A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 

vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 


4, Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 

A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 


5. Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
expensive? 


A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 





CORPORATION 


VIRGINIA 


Tose al) 


ing VMP modern functional library book- METAL 


® stack equipment, complete with illustra- 
tions, shelf and stack data — a valuabl RODUCTS 
asset to all librarians and architects. For p 
your free copy, just write “‘Bookstack” 
on your letterhead or card and mail to CORPORATION 
Dept. 9. 


2 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. ¥. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents too! 
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== LB meets that need 
~ with these record shelves 


} Your library doubtless is planning to in- These record shelves are available in} 
; crease facilities for listening to recordings — sizes, as follows: 
rk of music and literature. In libraries every- ° Shelving, 5-shelf height (illustrated 
: where, from the smaller cities to Harvard’s Catalog No. 7737, with 7700-119P record 
- great Lamont Library, with its “vocarium’”’ shelf installed. 
a rooms, this service is rapidly becoming a ¢ Shelving, 3-shelf height, Catalog \ 
widely used feature. 7746, with No. 7700-119P_ record shel 
Library Bureau, as always, is ready to help installed. 
you with equipment appropriate, beautiful, ¢ Shelving, 2-shelf height, Catalog \ 
and long-lasting. The record shelves shown 7722.1, with No. 7700-119P record sh 
are designed and built to add greatly to the mstalled. 
listener’s pleasure, and to harmonize with * All are made of high quality Bud 
your other fine library furniture. (Since the avatlable in standard finishes. 


record shelves are adjustable in height, this For full information, phone us locally, 0 
shelving can be used for other purposes at’ write Library Bureau, Room 1352, 5! 
any time you wish.) Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Library Bureau — Originator of nS 
‘pecialized Li oul (3) ington. Feand 
Specialized Library Equipment y Memington fra 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA _ Bulletin, 
seut to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief prolessional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA _ endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
Published monthly except 
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the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Ill., with 
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Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
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Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
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Mrs. Grace Stevenson is director of the ALA American Heritage Project, financed 
by the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Education. An article by Mrs. Stevenson, 


describing the project, will appear in the October ALA Bulletin. 
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The Newest, Most Attractive, Lowest Price, 20 Volume 
Major Adult Reference Set For Libraries and Schvols 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 


20 VOLUMES—COPYRIGHT 1950-51 











New In Format 
New In Concept 
New Illustrations 
New In Coverage 
New Maps—126 in Color 
New Graded Bibliographies 
New Plates printed for First Time 

New Editors—2,000 New Contributors “3149.00 


COLLIER’S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy 


Collier’s is a modern Adult Encylopedia that is making publishing history. It has already been 
ordered and reordered by more than 2,000 Public, High School, College and University Libraries 
across the country. 


TO 
LIBRARIES 


Collier’s with an original 1950-51 copyright introduces many new concepts to Reference work. Its 
remarkably clear new type brings an unexpected pleasure to reference reading. Measure its scope 
not by previous standards but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 


Here is what the Reviewers are saying— 


“Collier’s Encyclopedia will be a readable, attractive, SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
authoritative, up-to-date, comprehensive reference work 

with a price reasonable enough to recommend it for first 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
consideration.” Saturday Review of Literature COLLIER’S invites examination and will 


send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to any 


“One of the most significant contributions to American sang olin ® pihastion 
reference work we have had in English.” warary Tar © en Day Punee~ae Cane 


Catholic Library W orld of course. To avail yourself of this courtesy 
° or obtain additional information, write 


“We were greatly impressed by the editors’ use of pic- LIBRARY DIVISION, COLLIER'S ENCY- 
tures, diagrams, and maps to illustrate text on a scale CLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
hitherto not attempted by makers of encyclopedias for N.Y. 

adults.” Scholastic Teacher 


Tell Them You Saw Their Aavertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The ALA 75th Anniversary 


Cont erence 


A Report of the General Sessions 


LEN ARNOLD 
PusLic RELATIONS COUNSEL, ALA 75TH ANNIVERSARY ACTIVITIES 


HE CLIMAX of the ALA 75th anniver- 

sary conference in Chicago came at the 
Third General Session. John Mackenzie 
Cory, retiring executive secretary, read a 
brief statement that the ALA had accepted 
a grant of $150,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Adult Education “to assist 
public libraries in conducting experimental 
programs of adult discussion on the Amer- 
ican heritage and its contemporary applica- 
tion.” 

The theme of the programs was now 
familiar to all librarians: “The Heritage of 
the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” The for- 
mal announcement once more spelled out 
the objective: 


To stimulate genera] thinking on our freedoms 
by understanding their origin and their applica- 
tion to the great problems of today. The ap- 
proach is to help the American adult to examine 
his heritage and to decide what he stands for. 


A committee will guide the project, which 
initiates a continuing program and will pro- 
vide for demonstrations in selected regional 
and local areas, consultation and advisory 
services to other public libraries desiring to 
=. and the training of discussion 
eaders. 

It was a happy and thrilling climax, in- 
deed, to a week of meetings and discussions 
in which the heritage discussion program 
was given high priority as its possibilities 
and its challenge to library leaded be- 
came evident. Now, with the implementa- 
tion to be provided by $150,000 in funds, 
a feeling of responsibility and of dedication 
to an important task was generally realized. 

President Truman had given the idea an 
official commendation with his message 
which was read at the First General Ses- 
sion. In his tribute, the President extended 
the thanks of a grateful Nation to Amer- 


ica’s librarians for their devotion to the 
cause of intellectual freedom, their constant 
service to all our citizens, and their un- 
selfish dedication to our understanding of 
the democratic processes by which our Na- 
tion is made great.” President Truman 
also emphasized the celebration of National 
Library Day on Oct. 4, 1951. 

The first speaker to explore the heritage 
theme with the librarians at the conference 
was one of America’s foremost interpreters 
of ancient civilizations—Dr. John A. Wilson, 
professor of Egyptology at the Oriental In- 
stitute, University of Chicago. He declared 
that a lifetime of study had convinced him 
that experience and not inheritance has 
created the successive world cultures. Dr. 
Wilson said: 


If we look with astonishment at the continuity 
of form and structure from one culture to 
another, we have to concede that no essentials 
were transmitted, that the most significant 
spiritual and intellectual expressions of human 
history were individually discovered by indivi- 
dual cultures. It would seem that the more 
important things of life are known by experi- 
ence rather than inheritance. 


He traced a number of cultural ideas 
opularly thought to have been directly in- 
Pretited from previous cultures and showed 
that frequently they were similar on the 
surface but actually were essentially differ- 
ent. He added, however that: 


No people is the same as its predecessor, but 
no people is detached from its predecessor. 
There is always some overlap with the possi- 
bility of building more satisfactorily for the 
future. ... It is the common consciousness of 
a dream which links us as heirs to our an- 
cestors. 


At the Second General Session librarians 
heard the noted French philosopher, Jac- 
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ques Maritain, discussing “Western Civili- 
zation and Religious Faith,” declare that 
world peace and enlightenment is the task 
of Christian reason and that the American 
people are the only body politic able to 
lead the way. Dr. Maritain, who is now in 
the Department of Philosophy at Prince- 
ton University and is internationally known 
as the leading advocate of the teachings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, said: “We can and 
we must trust the power of Christian rea- 
son. A new and genuine enlightenment is 
to be expected in our day—from Christian 
reason.” He defined Christian reason as 
“human reason quickened by Christian 
faith.” 

Intellectual enlightenment, Dr. Maritain 
said, is not enough. “Men need tangible 
signs and the testimony of facts. They need 
the virtue of the example. And men need 
temporal hope.” For these, they may look 
to America, the philosopher declared, say- 
ing: 

In its effort to survive, and to ensure and 
increase its cooperation and fellowship with the 
other civilizations, Western civilization is _pri- 
marily demanded to renew itself, and to go 
ahead; to bring about within itself, more and 
more really and more extensively, the achieve- 
ments of social justice, equal opportunity for 
all, actual freedom at each stage of the life 
of individuals, civic friendship and love; West- 
ern civilization is demanded to be aware of 
its responsibility toward those who live in dire 
distress in the other areas of civilization; and 
to discover the ways in which it may arouse 
the terrestrial hope of mankind, toward a great 
concrete ideal to be pursued; and thus to pro- 
vide men with the example and testimony of 
what a free and freedom-loving world is capable 


of. 


At the same_ session Walter Laves, 
formerly deputy director general of Unesco 
and now visiting professor in the Political 
Science Department at the University of 
Michigan, spoke on “Men and Nations” in 
his consideration of the heritage theme. 
He declared that men must look into the 
essential nature of peace if they wish to 
achieve a lasting peace. It cannot be ob- 
tained only by winning wars, signing 
treaties or setting up a world organization. 


He said: 


... peace ... must be something dynamic. 
It is not the status quo. The strength 
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of communism . . . does not derive from its 
economic and political theory, but it derives 
from the very simple fact that the communists 
— people some answers, some solutions, 
or personal problems if we are going 
to be leaders of the world for peace and the 
maintenance of peace . . . our policies have to 
be conceived in terms of what makes the diff. 
erence to the little people around the world, 


At the momentous Third General Session, 
at which the Ford Foundation grant was 
announced, the speaker was Dr. Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist and author, who dis- 
cussed the heritage theme as it related to 
“Teen-age Youth in Times of Crisis.” Dr. 
Mead traced the characteristics of teen-age 
youth and said: 


We have come to realize that each genera- 
tion in this country is sufficiently different from 
each other generation so that they are unknown 
to each other, and that you can't any longer 
find out what it is to be a teen-ager by remem- 
bering what it was like to have been one. ... 

The young people of today can live com- 
fortably in a world we never knew if only we 
will let them be free to do so. They must form 
themselves. That is the whole meaning of an 
age that is changing so rapidly. Each group 
must work out its own salvation. .. . 


At this session, too, Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
chairman of the 75th anniversary commit- 
tee, announced the winners of the contest 
for librarians and nonlibrarians which was 
one of the features of the preconference 
heritage activities. 

Winner of the first prize of $200 for the 
best statement that illustrates the power 
of books to influence the lives of men and 
women is Elizabeth Hart, Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary, Branch 19, Baltimore, Md., who 
described how a group of listless and despair- 
ing boys during the depression was stim- 
ulated to new hope and to useful lives by 
emulating the cadets of Gascony whom they 
learned about in a reading of The Three 
Musketeers. 

The press, which generally gave the con- 
ference unusually extensive coverage, was 
impressed—to judge by the space they al- 
lotted to it—by the $100 prize winner for 
the best statement on “What are the prob- 
lems that worry the citizen enough to make 
him come to the library for help?” This 
was the statement by Mrs. Rezia Gaunt, 
Acquisitions Department, Gary (Ind.) Pub- 
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lic Library. Mrs. Gaunt based her paper 
on an examination of catalog cards which 
needed frequent replacement because of 
constant use. 

The session concluded with presentations 
of community adult education programs on 
the 75th anniversary heritage theme. The 
first was by Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews, 
superintendent of adult services at the New 
York Public Library, which covered the 
program “Exploring the American Idea.” 
Mrs. Mathews’ presentation was given 
added significance by the reference made 
to this program in ‘the announcement of 
the Ford Foundation grant. 

Mildred Bruder, chief of public relations, 
Chicago Public Library, gave the second 
community program presentation. She de- 
scribed a Chicago program similar to the 
New York Public Library’s project and con- 


cluded: “When the month-long, city-wide 
program was completed we were convinced 
that people are interested in facts and 
ideas that formed our past and will make 
our future.” 

Senator Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont 
was the final heritage speaker. He related 
the theme to “Business and the Happiness 
of People” and declared: 

I would only say that the opportunity for 
statesmanship in the relations between manage- 
ment and labor is the greatest opportunity for 
satisfaction afforded in the material world, bar- 
ring the attainment of some measure of durable 
peace in international relations. 


The conference closed with words of in- 
spiration from the newly installed ALA 
President, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, whose 
address is published in this issue of the 


ALA Bulletin. 


POSTAL LEGISLATION 


On Sept. 6, 1951, the Senate passed $1335 after accepting an amendment by Chairman 
Olin D. Johnston (D., S.Car.) of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, to exempt 
books from the tate ‘r weight limits in parcel post shipments. The existing size and weight 
limits on book shipments stay the same according to the bill as passed by the Senate. 

On Sept. 7, 1951, the Se nate passed $1046, a bill to readjust postal rates. While all 
sections of the bill affect libraries, certain portions should be stressed: 

1. Increases were made in first class mail when regular sealed letters were raised from 


St to 4 cents and postal cards from 1 to 2 cents. 


. Publications of nonprofit organizations were exempted from second class mail in- 
creases. The Senate did vote to raise the magazine rates 20 per cent a year over the next 


three years, a tots il increase of 60 per ce nt, 


The rates for newspapers would be increased 


10 per cent annually for the next three years, making a total increase of 30 per cent. 
3. Books were specific ally exempted from the rate rise in third class mail. 
4. Airmail rates were increased from 6 to 8 cents. 
5. Rates for special delive ry were raised from 15 to 20 cents. 
There was no change proposed for the book rate. 
Before the close of the first session, it is expected that the House will act on postal rates. 


CATALOG CARDS FOR FILMS 


The Library of Congress has inaugurated a new service with the printing and distributing 
of catalog c: ards for motion pictures and filmstrips. Since 1901 printed cards for books and 
other Libr: ury materials have been supplied by L.C. but catalog cards for films have not in 


the past bee n available. 


The printed card for motion pictures and filmstrips will be the 


standard (7.5 x 12.5 mm.) size on 100 per cent rag paper. 
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fons meetings of the Council were held 
during the 1951 ALA Conference—on 
July 9, 13 and 14. A summary of action 
taken is reported below. Action of the 
Executive Board appears on pages 236-38 
of the July-August ALA Bulletin. 


Membership Dues and Perquisites 


On July 9 John H. Moriarty, chairman of 
the ALA Committee on Membership Dues and 
Perquisites, submitted his committce’s report 
and recommendations calling for an increase in 
membership dues. After lengthy discussion 
Council voted that the report be referred to the 
ALA membership meeting on July 13 for ap- 
proval. At the July 13 meeting members pres- 
ent voted to submit the proposals to all mem- 
bers for a vote. The ballot will appear in 
the October ALA Bulletin. 


Honorary Membership 


As recommended by the ALA Committee on 
Honorary Membership and the Executive Board, 
the Council voted that Helen E. Haines be 
designated an honorary member of the American 
Library Association. The committe’s citation 
for honorary membership was read by Wayne 
Shirley, chairman. 


Board on Acquisition of 
Library Materials 


The Council voted to establish a five-member 
ALA Board on Acquisition of Library Materials, 
with membership to include not less than one 
member chosen to represent ACRL, the Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries and the Association of 
Research Libraries. The new board will have 
the following functions: (A) The coordination 
of acquisitional activities within the ALA; (B) 
To serve as a liaison group between the ALA 
and its various soquitllonsl esttchies and other 
groups outside the profession interested in li- 
brary acquisitions (such as publishers’ and 
booksellers’ organizations); (C) To serve as a 
clearing house for acquisitional information 
(particularly cooperative enterprises) of all 
types of interest to libraries (but exclusive of 

articipation in actual acquisition activities); 
D) To undertake other appropriate responsibili- 
ties in the field of library acquisitions unless such 
responsibilities have n delegated by the 


ALA Council Action 


75th Anniversary Conference-July 8-14, 1951 


Council or the Executive Board to some other 
group within the ALA. 

The Board was established upon the recom. 
mendation of the ALA Committee on Boards 
and Committees—Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Chair. 
man. 

Council also voted to discontinue the Special 
Committee on Acquisitions. 


Division Discontinuance 


At the Chicago Conference final Council ap- 
proval was voted for the discontinuance of the 
Library Extension, Trustees and old Public Li- 
braries Divisions. The three divisions have 
been replaced by the new Public Libraries 
Division. 


Library School Accreditation 


Richard H. Logodon, chairman of the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship, pre- 
sented revised standards for the accreditation 
of library schools and told the Council that a 
manual is in preparation for interpreting the 
standards. The Council voted adoption of the 
revised standards. The tentative standards 
were published on pages 216-17 of the June 
1951 ALA Bulletin. The revised standards, 
as adopted, vary slightly and will be published 


in final form in a later issue of the Bulletin. 


Invitation to National Library Groups 


Milton E. Lord, a member of the Executive 
Board, reported on the board’s recent meeting 
with officers of divisions and national library 
associations. The Council joined the Executive 
Board in the following vote: 

“That the properly constituted authority of 
the ALA take the necessary steps to extend a 
welcome to all national library associations for 
participation in the American Library Associa- 
tion, whether as divisions or affiliates, but 
preferably as divisions.” 


ALA State and Regional Chapters 


Foster Mohrhardt, chairman of the Committee 
on Geographic Organization, presented his com- 
mittee’s report to the Council. The report was 
adopted and referred to the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws for constitutional revi- 
sion. In preparing its report the committee 
considered ALA relations with state and re 
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nal library associations with particular refer- 
re mnaunendelions 18 to 31 and Recom- 
mendation 50 of the Fourth ALA Activities 
Committee. As directed by the Council, the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws will 
work on necessary changes and additions to 
the Constitution and By-Laws for later approval 
by Council and ratification by the ALA mem- 


bership. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


A detailed report of action involving the ALA 
Constitution and By-Laws will appear in the 
October ALA Bulletin. In general Council 
reversed its earlier decision, made at the 1951 
Midwinter Meeting, and voted to retain the 
office of second vice president. The term of 
treasurer was extende from one to four year: 
beginning with the year 1952. These change 
have the force of a first vote and must be 
approved a second time by the Council at 
the 1952 Midwinter Meeting and ratified by 
the membership. 

For amendments receiving final approval and 
ratification see the report of the Membership 
Meeting in this issue of the Bulletin. 


Resolutions 


Labeling 


Recommendations of the ALA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, opposing the labeling of 
Library materials, were adopted unanimously 
by the ALA Council on July 13, 1951. The 
committee’s report was presented by Rutherford 
D. Rogers, chairman. The report and the 
recommendations appear on pages 241-44 of 
the July-August 1951 ALA Bulletin. 


Ordinances Banning Direct Selling 


Foster Palmer, chairman of the Subscription 
Books Committee, presented the following state- 
ment which was officially approved by the ALA 
Council on July 13. 

“The American Library Association recog- 
nizes the constructive intent of ordinances 
passed in some communities which prohibit 
selling directly to homes without specific invita- 
tion or request from the householder. 

“The Association is deeply concerned, how- 
ever, over the effects of such ordinances which 
deprive communities of educational benefits in 
the form of books, magazines, encyclopedias, 
and other materials for reference and study. In 
a democracy it is important that public opinion 
be informed and that a high educational level 
among all the people be maintained. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that in attempting to 
correct certain evils blanket restrictions are im- 
posed which work contrary to some of the best 


interests of the local community and of the 
country as a whole. 

“The American Library Association, believ- 
ing the widest possible spread of information 
and education through books, calls upon librar- 
ians in communities where ordinances pro- 
hibiting direct selling to homes exist, or are 
contemplated, to assume responsibility and lead- 
ership in bringing to the attention of the public 
and of legislative bodies the serious handicaps 
such ordinances place on the communities they 
intend to help. It urges that ways be found for 
correcting abuses in direct selling without im- 
posing drastic restrictions which exclude de- 
sirable educational materials from homes.” 


Educational Television Stations 


L.. Quincy Mumford, a member of the ALA 
Audio-Visual Board, presented a resolution to 
Council concerning shacattnan! television. The 
resolution was adopted on July 18 as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation through its Council commend the U. S. 
Federal Communications Commission on its ac- 
tion in reserving 209 tentative channels for edu- 
cational television stations and urge it to confirm 
the allocation of these and additional channels 
on a permanent basis.” 


Tenure 

As reported in the June 1951 ALA Bulletin 
(p. 190), the ALA Executive Board, on May 
11, 1951, adopted a “Statement of Policy” on 
tenure at ALA Headquarters. This statement 
replaced the Executive Board’s resolution on 
tenure adopted at the Midwinter Meeting in 
January 1951. 

At the meeting of the ALA Council on Jul 
9, 1951, Ralph T. Esterquest presented the fol. 
lowing resolution regarding the Executive 
Board's “Statement of Policy”: 

“Resolved, That the Executive Board’s May 
1951 revised ‘Statement of Policy’ governing the 
tenure of professional librarians employed by 
the American Library Association be referred to 
the Board on Personnel Administration for study 
and for an opinion in terms of sound personnel 
practices; that the Board on Personnel Adminis- 
tration report the results of its study and its 
opinion and recommendations to the Council; 
that the Council conduct its own and separate 
study of possible effects on headquarters opera- 
tions of the tenure statement; and that any 
implementation of the headquarters staff tenure 
policy be postponed until the Council has had 
an opportunity to consider both the recom- 
mendations of the Board on Personnel Admin- 
istration and the results of its own study.” 

This resolution was officially approved by 
the Council on July 9. 
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During discussion preceding the vote, R. 
Russell Munn, ALA treasurer and a member of 
the Executive Board, read the following related 
resolutions passed by the Executive Board on 
July 8, 1951: 

(1) “That the ALA Executive Board postpone 
action relative to the Statement of Policy on 
tenure of ALA employees adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Board on May 11, 1951, until the Mid- 
winter meeting of the Executive Board in order 
to provide an opportunity for the ALA Council 
and the Board on Personnel Administration to 
study and comment on the Statement of Policy.” 

(2) “That in accordance with sound person- 
nel practices the ALA Executive Board has no 
intention of applying retroactively that part of 
the Statement of Policy on tenure of ALA em- 
ployees which limits the term of employment to 
five years.” 

At the July 13 meeting of the Council, Mrs. 
Loleta D, Fyan presented the recommendations 


of the Committee on Committees Appointments 
for establishing a Council Committee on Tep. 
ure. Council approved the appointment of the 
following members to serve on the committee 
Margaret Webster Avrault, Robert Christ and 
Dorothy Randolph. 


International Relations 


The Council adopted a resolution presented 
by Flora B. Ludington, chairman of the Inter. 
national Relations Board, urging continued sup- 
port of the government's exchange of persons 
program, book programs and _ information |j- 
braries. According to the resolution the ALA 
“calls upon the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to make adequate appropriations for 
programs in these fields, including particularh 
those of the Department of State which we 
believe should be extended and certainly not 
reduced below the level of the past fiscal 
year. 


General ALA Membership Meeting 


At the general meeting in Chicago on July 
13, 1951, Alex Ladenson, a member of the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, pre- 
sented three amendments to the Constitution 
for ratification by the membership. These 
amendments were first approved by the Council 
at the 1951 Midwinter Meeting and received 
a second vote of approval at the 1951 July 
Conference. The following amendments to 
Constitution Articles VI and VII, as published 
in the May 1951 ALA Bulletin, were ratified 
by the membership: Article VI, Section 1(e) 
and (f); Article VII, Section 1(d). 

Article VI, Section 4(a) of the By-Laws 
was approved by Council and ratified by the 
membership to read as follows: 

“Only members of this Association may be 
members of a division, section, round table, or 
discussion group.” 

The recommendations of the ALA Commit- 


tee on Membership Dues and Perquisites were 
considered and it was voted that the proposals 
be submitted to ALA members for a mail vote: 
that the ballot appear in the October 1951 ALA 
Bulletin; and that it have a return deadline of 
November 15. The proposals, if adopted, will 
apply to 1952 dues. Members present thanked 
John H. Moriarty, chairman, for the efforts of 
his committee in presenting the report. 

Ralph A. Ulveling presented a paper regarding 
book selection policies in times of crisis. The 
membership voted that the matter be referred to 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom for re- 
port no later than the 1952 Midwinter Meet- 
ing. Although no formal vote was taken mem- 
bers expressed agreement with the suggestion 
that information appear in the ALA Bulletin 
prior to the Midwinter Meeting. A report of 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom will be 
published in the December issue. 


ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE TO ARTICLE 


Clarence R. Graham, librarian of the Louisville Free Public Library, reports that considerable 
interest has been expressed in Karl Detzer’s article, “They Pushed Out the Walls,” first published 


in the Saturday Review of Literature [July 7, 


1951] and later condensed in the Reader’s Digest 


[August 1951] under the title “They Pushed Out the Library Walls.” The article concems 


services offered by the Louisville Free Public Library. 
Mr. Graham has received letters from all over the U. S. discussing the article. “An editorial 





appeared in the San Antonio paper; a condensation, with pictures, appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune; the Illinois State Library is using the material in a state-wide promotion; the State 
Department is sending the article as a reprint to its 100 information bureaus; the ‘Voice of 
America’ has permission to make radio use of the material; and the ‘Persbureau Holland’ at 
Amsterdam has requested pictures to illustrate a story they will do on the article.” Congressman 
Thurston B. Morton (R., Ky.) also included the article in the extension of his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record for Aug. 9, 1951 
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Strength, Conviction and Unity 


Mrs. LoLetTA D. FYAN 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Inaugural Address Presented on July 13, 1951, 


At the ALA 7 


7 1s EASY to think about the American 

heritage, but no simple task to put it into 
practice. Tonight is the real beginning of 
our American heritage program. Now we 
must spell out this heritage in our daily 
lives. 

In these general sessions of our anniver- 
sarv conference, fine minds have touched 
ours. Through this contact, we have gath- 
ered stre ngth, conviction and unity. Our 
democratic assumptions have been deepene od. 
New light has been shed on the historical 
beginnings from which our beliefs stem. 
“Freedom is a dear bought thing.” The 
battles for it must be fought over and over 
again. We know now the richness of the 
philosophic: al heritage that surrounds the 
concept of the dignity and quality of man. 
And because we have shared these thoughts, 
re-examined our fundamental beliefs and 
sought to reaffirm them in terms that fit 
the crisis of our age, we have gained a new 
unity. Now we must go out to transmit 
this renewed strength into action. 

We can feel encouraged by the events of 
this past week. President Truman’s letter 
recognized the importance of the American 
heritage program and complimented library 
leadership for taking positive action. Na- 
tional organizations are adopting this as 
their theme for the year. The $150,000 
given by the Fund for Adult Education, 
established by the Ford Foundation, will 
provide a staff and the means of setting up 
some demonstration discussions that can 
help us all. The theme has touched a pub- 
lic need and people are responding. We 
hear that, even now, the C hicago Public Li- 
brary is receiving calls asking about book 
lists and discussion groups. 

Our 75th anniversary has only begun. It 
will continue through 1951, and beyond. 
ALA’s birthday, October 4, will be cele- 
brated in Phil idelphia. It becomes Na- 
tional Libr: iry Day, a day to be marked 


5th Anniversary Conlerence, Chicago 


not only nationally, but in each state and 
locality. This gives each librarian an oppor- 
tunity to begin locally early in the fall. 
Through the efforts of trustees and friends 
of libraries, it should be a day on which 
each community recognizes the library’s 
function and place. : 

This heritage program continues to carry 
on our traditions of service. It is a restate- 
ment of the librarian’s understanding of his 
function in a democratic society, previously 
expressed in programs like the ‘Great Issues 
and Great Books, and in the Library Bill of 
Rights. And so as we move ahead, chang- 
ing emphasis to fit a crisis period, we must 
take a more dynamic part in helping with 
the demands of national and world citizen- 
ship. 

We cannot carry out this responsibility 
fully unless our organization is strong and 
functions smoothly. We must continue the 
process of adjusting the Association to its 
growth and to the growth of librarianship. 

There are weak spots in the fabric of the 
American Library Association that need our 
attention. We should turn to the problems 
of state and regional groups and their rela- 
tionship to the national association. This is 
the next step in our reorganization. 

State library agencies are weak as was 
pointed up in the Public Library Inquiry. 
State workers who know most about these 
weaknesses plead that all library groups 
within each state pool their common inter- 
ests. Similarly all of us, regardless of spe- 
cialized or geographic interest, must weld 
our energies to accomplish national goals. 
All our federal libraries need our help. 

We are concerned with building strong, 
individual libraries. Of course this has to 
be done first and it must be continued. But 
it is not enough. No library can be an is- 
land unto itself. The librarian, the trustee, 
the friend of the library must move beyond 
provincial attitudes to take broader responsi- 
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bilities for state and national library serv- 
ices. Concerted group action is needed. 

Organizationally, we have put our fi- 
nancial house in order. We are making 
encouraging progress in adjusting to new 
divisional groupings. Of course we have 
growing pains, but these are the signs of 
life and energy and necessary change. 

We, the 20,000 members of the American 
Library Association, are weaving a tapestry 
of library services. The texture varies in 
strength and color. Here is the warp of 
strong, smooth threads. There is a spot of 
rich green, a gay touch of red—glowing 





TO THE ALA ON ITS 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


strands of silver and gold. As with any 
work of art, the pattern emerges slowly, 
Some human figures stand out from the 
background design. But there are thin 
spots, not yet woven, and spots worn away 
by neglect. 

My hope is that the 20,00 strands we 
weave into the tapestry this year will 
strengthen and make more beautiful the de- 
sign started 75 years ago. Only you can 
determine what kind of thread you will be in 
this ever-changing fabric. It takes many 
kinds and colors—but above all, each thread 
must be strong and true. 


To the ALA on Its 
75th Anniversary 
A Report to the ALA Council 


CLARENCE R. GRATIAM 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 1950-51 


C SEEMS particularly appropriate to me 
that the 175th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence with 
the theme, “A Re-Declaration of Independ- 
ence” and the 75th Anniversary of the 
founding of the American Library Associa- 
tion with the theme, “The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis” should be ob- 
served during the same year. Coinciden- 
tally, each of these events took place ori- 
ginally in Philadelphia and on the fourth 
of the month—the ALA birthday being 
October 4 which is being named National 
Library Day. 

It seems most egrets that these cele- 
brations should take place during the same 
year, because the ideas stated in that sub- 
lime document preserved in the Library of 
Congress are the ideas that librarians are 
fighting for each day. 


In this period when we are engaged in 


Mr. Graham is librarian of the Louisville Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Ky. His report to Council was delivered 
in Chicago on July 9, 1951. 


a world-wide conflict of ideologies, it has 
never before in the history of the world 
been so important that the people think. 

Never before has it been so extremely 
difficult for the people to cut their paths 
through the jungles of censorship and 
propaganda in order to think. 

And never before have “the people” had 
so little time to do their thinking. 

As I have said many times before to 
many of you, a fundamental principle of 
democracy, it seems to me, is that if the 
people think seriously and if they think 
long enough, the result is true or right 
thinking. This statement is made without 
any preconceived ideas about what is true 
or right. 

Therefore, if the above is true, the li- 
brary (any type of library) is in the fear- 
fully strategic position of being a keystone 
in our democratic civilization. 

It is the fundamental service agency of a 
democracy. Its philosophy must be a non- 
Aristotelian logic that has for its entities 
and verities a system hased on a dynamic 
urge for change. A logic that has for its 
fundamental rule, the rule of changing rules. 
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If this concept of a library is taken up 
to be worked around, changed and de- 
veloped—then my hope for the American 
Library Association is more optimistic. 

During my term I have come to a con- 
clusion that two major steps should be 
undertaken to improve and strengthen the 
Association. 

1. That a system of Council representa- 
tion based on a federation of state associa- 
tions, in general like Recommendations 23 
and 24 of the report of the Fourth ALA 
Activities Committee, would be a great for- 
ward step. 

Then we would have membership repre- 
sentation and not a hodgepodge of inade- 
quate representation by type of library. 

2. I have spoken to many individuals all 
over the country who seem to agree with 
me that one of the things that would 
strengthen the Association, help us in our 
fight for intellectual freedom and potentially 
materially aid the individual library in its 
struggle for survival would be the establish- 
ment of some sort of an “Accredited List 
of Libraries”; that certain minimum stand- 
ards would have to be maintained in order 
to display the “ALA Approved” rating 
plaque. 

And then if Bartlesville, Okla., or any 
cities in Illinois, closer home to ALA Head- 
quarters, wanted to censor library materials, 
we could bring all of the brilliant glare of 
negative national publicity to focus on the 
pernicious mental anemia of those benighted 
souls who seek to set themselves up as self- 
appointed censors of the public mind and 
morals, 

In time, by the force of publicity, civic 
or institutional pride and the desire to im- 
prove standards, this accredited list could 
assume the importance of membership lists 
in the important regional educational ac- 
crediting associations. 

Your problem as members of the As- 
sociation is that you must not expect your 
president, your Executive Board, and even 
your Council, which is elected to represent 
you—to do your thinking and to solve your 


problems for you. Periodically, you have an 
activities committeé appointed to do some 
soul searching for you. I plead for each 
member of the Association to appoint him- 
self a permanent activities committee and 
do away with these periodic binges of self- 
righteous reforming. 

During this year I have traveled widely 
over this wonderful country of ours. I wish 
by some miracle it were possible for each 
member of the Association to serve as presi- 
dent. It would be rewarding to the As- 
sociation, to the individual member and to 
librarianship. 

I have never failed to learn something of 
importance in even the smallest library I 
have visited. I have been struck by the 
fact that librarians are increasingly becom- 
ing the leaders in their community. And 
yet in their own professional association, 
many are not contributing toward its own 
militant democracy. 

One thing has always knifed its way into 
my vitals—the childlike faith which individ- 
ual members of the ALA have shown in the 
power of their president to do something to 
change or improve their Association. 

Upon librarians, I sincerely believe, rests 
the privilege of making it possible for hu- 
manity to seek among the resources of 
human knowledge for scraps to sustain them 
during this time of agony. 

Let us fight for ourselves, our Associa- 
tion, and our libraries. Then we can stop 
fumbling with the fearful results of an- 
ticipated censorship and the dire results of 
unintelligent loyalty oaths and can become 
LIBRARIANS. This is what I call on you 
to do now! 

With complete humbleness—and with the 
most sincere kind of honest sentimentality 
—I pray that you will accept your manifest 
duty as the true servants of mankind; to put 
all of your great talents and all of your 
tireless and selfless striving into the most 
wonderful task ever given to a group: the 
rescuing of your fellow man from the awful, 
tragic and suicidal darkness of his own 
ignorance. 


ALA MEMBERS BE SURE TO CHECK THE OCTOBER ALA BULLETIN 


AND CAST YOUR VOTE ON MEMBERSHIP DUES PROPOSALS 
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National Library Day- 


October 4. 195] 


RatpH E. ELLswortH 
CHAIRMAN, ALA SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


. SERIES of events, plans, publications 
and courses of action that have marked 
the early stages of the ALA Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary celebration will reach _ their 
next climax on National Library Day, Octo- 
ber 4. A very significant celebration will be 
held on that day in Philadelphia—the place 
where ALA was founded on Oct. 4, 1876. 

Harriet D. MacPherson and members of 
her committee have arranged a commemora- 
tion program, attractive in its own right, 
which carries out the next step in the plans 
the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee has 
attempted to develop this year. 

The Philadelphia celebration honors the 
founding of ALA. It is also the focal point 
of National Library Day. As such it will 
help to remind the American public of the 
importance of the library and all it sym- 
bolizes in American society. 

A number of important events have taken 
place to give us a good start toward our 
anniversary-year objective: The Gardner 
Cowles grant of $10,000; the plans for 
three important books; the five papers de- 
livered at the General Sessions of the Chi- 
cago Conference; the enlistment of support 
by many national organizations; the grant 
of $150, ‘000 from the Fund for Adult Edu- 

cation, established by the Ford Founda- 
= the Look Magazine summary of 
Ger sald Johnson’s book in the July 31 issue; 
and plans for the publication of Johnson’s 
book in October, with those of Henry Steele 
Commager and Genevieve Foster to come 
slightly later. 

National Library Day will, we hope, help 
to inform many citizens that the ALA is 
starting an adult discussion movement 
around the theme, “The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” 

It is expected that National Library Day 
will also bring initial announcements from 
Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson, director of 
the Ford grant, concerning its assistance to 
libraries participating in the adult discussion 
program. This project will initiate a con- 


tinuing program and provide for consulta- 
tion and advisory services, as well as assist. 
ance in training discussion leaders, 

The occasion, however, presents an un- 
usual opportunity for each library to project 
its services in a striking w: ay. The Anni- 
versary Committee has communicated with 
friends, trustees, library clubs, state librar- 
ians and the pre widents of state library asso- 
ciations, giving specific suggestions for local 
celebrations of National Libr: ary Day. We 
are endeavoring to have the day proclaimed 
by governors and mayors. The drafts of 
these proclamations include re cognition of 
the role of the library in the community and 
tribute is paid to the ‘devotion of librarians to 
public service. 

It remains for librarians themselves to 
plan exhibits and open house events which 
will appropriately serve the purpose of 
such celebrations in their own communities. 
With the groundwork already laid by the 
letters sent by the committee, cooperation 
from trustees and other groups should be 
forthcoming. It should be made clear that 
the ultimate purpose of all activities con- 
cerning observarice of ALA’s 75th anniver- 
sary is to get more books read by the public. 
Observance of National Library Day in each 
community, therefore, is a challenge to the 
librarian to further this purpose. 

Each librarian can also take advantage 
of the occasion by putting the focus of com- 
munity attention on some phase of the li- 
brary’s accomplishme nts or its needs. This 

can be done in addresses made at oo 
Day gatherings and most particularly i 
publicity. 

The attention which has already come 
to the 75th anniversary of the American 
Library Association and the significant ree- 
ognition accorded the anniversary activity- 
our adult discussion movement around the 
heritage theme—should certainly meet with 
an equally enthusiastic response by librar- 
ians. National Library Day provides the 
occasion for your answer to this challenge. 
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Office-Holders in the ALA: 


Statistics 


and Observations 


DorotHuy ETHLYN COLE 


HO ARE the people who hold office in 

the American Library Association? 
From what types of positions and libraries 
do they come, and in w hat divisions of the 
Association do the »y hold membership? 

From time to time there have been dark 

mutterings in library and conference corners 

_and indeed, sometimes in print—that the 
affairs of the ALA are being administered 
by a few top- level librarians, and that the 

majority of ALA members have very little 
opportunity to participate in the work of the 
Association or to assist and advise in formu- 
lating its policies. It occurred to the writer, 
who undertook this task because of self- 
motivation and interest, and not at the be- 
hest of any part of the ALA, that the facts 
regarding ‘the current list of office-holders 
and offices were in print and available to all. 
The data presented in this paper were se- 
cured from the ALA Membership Directory, 
1949, and from the ALA Bulletin for No- 
vember 1950. Neither assistance nor data 
from any of the Headquarters staff members 
were sought in its preparation. 

Ex officio commitments and nonlibrarian 
appointments were eliminated from the 
count of offices, as far as they could 
be ascertained. For obvious reasons, paid 
staff members of the ALA were not included 
in the tabulation. The term “office-holder” 
in the title is intended to include the follow- 
ing persons: officers and other members of 
the Executive Board; Councilors; committee 
members; officers and committee members 
of the various divisions and round tables and 
their respective sections; ALA representa- 
tives on joint committees. 

In the process of identifying the office- 
holders through the Membership Directory, 








Since 1946 Miss Cole has been editor of Library Literature, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company. She received 
her master’s degree from the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School in 1943. Her professional experience includes 


positions in public, college and university libraries. 


mm 
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it was found that 31 of these people were 
not listed among the members of the Asso- 
ciation. Of these, 28 are holding one office, 
and the remaining 3, two offices each. Their 
assignments are as follows: 


The most hopeful explanation for this dis- 
crepancy is found in the time lapse between 
the publication of the Membership Di- 
rectory and the current listing of office- 
holders. Surely it is impossible to conceive 
of an ace eptable reason why any individual 
who is not a personal member of ‘the Asso- 
ciation should hold an office in it. We trust 
that no such condition exists.* 

It was found that 1251 offices in the Asso- 
ciation are currently held by 886 persons. 
The distribution is as follows: 


Number of Offices Held Number of People 


643 
166 
49 
18 
6 

3 

l 


AQ’ bh OW 


More than one office is held by 243 mem- 
bers, or a total of 608 offices. Forty-eight 
per cent of the offices are held by persons 
holding more than one office. 

Librarians engaged in some form of pub- 
lic library work constitute the largest group 
of office-holders. Public librarians repre- 
sented 36 per cent of the total number, and 
hold 35 per cent of the offices. College 


* Eprror’s Nore: All nominations and appointments were 
checked against the active membership record file at ALA 
Headquarters, since dues paid after the 1949 Membership 
Directory went to press were not recorded in that publica- 


tion. Names are checked before appointments are made 
or nominations are announced. Article VIII, Se. 3 of the 
ALA Constitution says, in part: “Only members of the 
Association shall be appointed to boards and committees 


except by authorization of the Executive Board.” 
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and university personnel are next, consti- 
tuting 29 per cent of the total number of 
persons and holding 33 per cent of the 
offices. The special libraries, which include 
the libraries of the Federal Government and 
the Library of Congress, account for 7 per 
cent of the office-holders and 6 per cent of 
the offices. The state libraries and the state 
library agencies also’ contribute 7 per cent 
of our office holders, who hold 9 per cent of 
the offices. Library school instructors and 
administrators comprise 6 per cent of the 
persons holding office and are responsible 
for 7 per cent of the offices. School li- 
braries are last on the list; 3 per cent of the 
office-holders are school librarians and these 
hold 3 per cent of the total number of offi- 
ces. The remaining offices are held by 
trustees, retired librarians, graduate stu- 
dents, the unidentified persons mentioned 
above, and people in related fields, such as 
publishing. 

How is office-holding related to type of 
library position? Analysis of the data 
clearly shows that chief librarians consti- 
tute the largest group of office-holders: 


Per cent Per cent 
of Persons of Offices 


Chief Librarian 38 42 
Associate or Assistant 
Librarians 7 9 


Department Heads 


(including branch librar- 


ians) 27 oT 
Assistants 12 9 


It is seen that librarians charged with full 
or partial administrative responsibility con- 
stitute 72 per cent of the persons holding 
office and are charged with 78 per cent of 
the Association’s offices. 

No analysis was made in terms of kind 
of work done, such as reference, children’s, 
circulation and the like, because of the 
small number of people involved. 

What of divisional affiliation? Some 14 
of the office-holders are life members with 
no divisional affiliation, and the directory 
did not list affiliation for 48 others. Single 
divisional memberships for the rest are dis- 
tributed as follows: 
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Public Libraries 232 
Public Libraries (old) 154 
Library Extension 56 
Trustees 22 

ACRL 221 

Children and Young People 104 

Cataloging and Classification 71 

Hospital 13 

Library Education i) 


Of the 4938 members in the three former 
divisions which are uniting to form the new 
Public Libraries Division, 5 per cent are 
office holders. The same proportion of 
ACRL members are in office. Only 2 per 
cent of the members of the Division of Li- 
braries for children and Young People are 
office-holders of any type. The Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, the Division 
of Hospital Libraries and the Library Edv- 
cation Division each have office-holders 
among their numbers who constitute 3 per 
cent of the total divisional membership. 

A definite relationship seems to exist be- 
tween the holding of more than one office 
and membership in more than one division 
of the Association. Of the 643 persons 
holding one office, 82, or 12 per cent, be- 
longed to more than one division. The 166 
persons holding two offices included 35 per- 
sons (21 per cent) who belonged to two or 
more divisions. In the case of triple office- 
holders, 32 per cent are also multiple mem- 
bership holders, while nearly half (44 per 
cent) of those holding four offices belonged 
to at least two divisions of the ALA. 

All states and the District of Columbia 
are, of course, represented in the list of 
office-holders, since Council provides for 
representation on a geographic basis. In 
addition, office-holders come from Hawaii 
and from several provinces of Canada. 

It has sometimes been felt, particularly 
by librarians in the more sparsely populated 
regions of the United States, that members 
from the cities, particularly those in the 
cities of the Middle West and the East, 
occupy a more prominent position in the As- 
sociation than others. This attitude has 
occasionally been encountered in those from 
the West Coast. It did not seem desirable 
to make a_ state-by-state analysis, but a 
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comparison of officers and members by re- 

ion was undertaken with the following re- 
sult. (The 1950 membership statistics by 
states appeared in the ALA Bulletin for 
February 1951.) 

Officers and other office-holders who work 
in 11 eastern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia comprise 33 per cent of the total 
number of office-holders and 34 per cent 
of the total number of members who are 
located in this section of the country. Mid- 
west office-holders, who work in 10 states, 
constitute 31 per cent of the total number of 
incumbents and one-third (33 per cent) of 
the total ALA membership for these states. 
In 14 states of the South may be found 19 
per cent of the total number of office-hold- 
ers, who account for 18 per cent of ALA’s 
members in this section. The West’s 13 
states provide 17 per cent of the office-hold- 
ers, who represent 15 per cent of the total 
number of members in this region. 

Comments on the findings of this study 
are of value only if we assume that the 
pattern of current office-holders which we 
have presented does not differ significantly 
from that of other years. First, the geo- 
graphic distribution of office-holders, at least 
when considered in terms of large regions, 
shows a striking similarity to the distribu- 
tion of membership. This would seem to 
disprove the statements that any one region 
has a strategic advantage over the others. 

We discovered a tendency for persons 
who belong to more than one division to 
hold more than one office. Although the 
Public Libraries Division was the one to 
which the largest number of office-holders 
belonged, a substantial number are mem- 
bers of ACRL. Other divisions of the As- 
sociation are represented by lesser numbers. 

There is evidence that administrators, 
subadministrators and department heads 
comprise the majority of incumbents. 

It was found that rumors of “concentra- 
tion of power” in the ALA were not without 
foundation; however, 886 is a respectable 
number of office-holders for an association 
of nearly 20,000 members. 

Let us consider the case of the multiple 
office-holder. We suspect such persons are 
to be found in the Association not because 
they lust for power, but because they have 
a deep sense of obligation toward their pro- 


fessional association. That administrators 
of so many public and academic libraries 
are willing to hold more than one office 
in the Association is commendable indeed 
when one considers the number of local 
responsibilities which many of them bear. 
The ALA is sure to benefit from their com- 
ert and experience. On the other 
and, it cannot be denied that every mul- 
tiple office-holder is keeping other indivi- 
duals, perhaps equally capable but less ex- 
perienced, from gaining the insight into the 
Association’s affairs which should be a pre- 
requisite for its higher and more responsible 
offices. 

The latest membership figures place the 
number of members residing in the United 
States at approximately 19,000. A con- 
servative estimate is that there are at least 
4000 members who might constitute a grou 
or pool of Spore office-holders. Such 
persons would need, in addition to profes- 
sional training and successful experience, 
aptitudes for group work and leadership. 
Ability to attend ALA conferences and other 
out-of-town meetings would be a further re- 
quirement. 

Three suggestions are offered: 

l. That the Association consider the 
proposition that no member shall hold more 
than one office at one time, ex officio com- 
mitments excluded. This move would bring 
approximately 400 additional individuals 
into the Association’s work.® 

2. That a census of potential office-hold- 
ers be conducted periodically, with the co- 
operation of state and regional associations 
affiliated with the ALA. 

3. That steps be taken to awaken the 
membership at large from its apathy toward 
this problem. In the ALA Bulletin for De- 
cember 1949, p.363-64, Milton E. Lord 
described the lack of interest toward com- 
mittee appointments which was shown by 
the membership. The best roster of office- 
holders which the ALA will ever have will 
be that which the largest number of its 
members has helped to select. 


*Eprror’s Note: Although Miss Cole has not specified 
whether or not divisions should be included in this rule, 
attention is called to the following fact: According to the 
ALA By-Laws division members must also be members of 
the Association. Divisions are, however, given authority to 
appoint committees to function within the fields of their 
activities (see Article VI, ALA By-Laws). 
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ibraries and Educational Television 


ROBERT 


ILLIONS of people who have used their 
M television sets chiefly for music, 
comedy and sports, have beg gun to realize 
that television is an unparalleled medium of 
communication for great events. They are 
also being convincingly told that television 
has great possibilities for educational pur- 
poses in general. 

Americans avidly followed the televised 
hearings of Senator Kefauver’s committee 
on organized crime in interstate commerce. 
They viewed with keen interest the telecasts 
which featured the dramatic sessions of the 
United Nations and the appearances of 
General MacArthur before the _ television 
cameras following his return from the Far 
East. These triumphs of television have 
shown that telecasts of great events attract 
audiences numbering into the millions and 
that television does not depend for its draw- 
ing power solely on extreme decolletage, 
obscenity and horror dramas, or, for that 
matter, on programs which stress entertain- 
ment. 

The educational potentialities of tele- 
vision were sharply spotlighted last spring 
when the U. S. Federal Communications 
Commission far-sightedly and courageously 
proposed the resery ation of 209 channels for 
educational television stations in its now 
famous allocation plan of Mar. 22, 1951. 
These channels are said to comprise about 
17 per cent of the hitherto unassigned Very 
High Frequency channels and nearly 10 per 
cent of the Ultra High Frequency chan- 
nels. 

Of particular significance to librarians is 
the matter of how libraries, as acknowl- 
edged educational agencies fit into the edu- 
cational television picture. To ascertain the 
opinions of selected librarians on this or 
the Television Committee of the ALA 
Audio-Visual Board mailed inquiries to more 
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than 100 public and college librarians jp 
all sections of the nation. These librarians 
were also asked to report on plans and 
activities, if any, in the field of educational 
television. Excluded from consideration by 
the committee at this time was the use of 
television receivers in libraries. 

The committee received 75 replies reveal- 
ing a surprising degree of interest and diver- 
sified but emphatic opinion concerning the 
possibilities of educational te levision for 
library use. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
replies came from libraries located in com- 
munities that have tentatively been assigned 
one or more channels for educational tele- 
vision stations by the FCC. It can be 
presumed, therefore, that librarians in these 
localities are aware to some degree of the 
local situations relative to plans for educa- 
tional television stations. 

Thirteen of the 34 public librarians re- 
plying to the committee’s inquiry reported 
producing or sponsoring one or more tele- 
vision shows, and five others mentioned 
plans for television programs as soon as 
facilities become available. Of the 41 col- 
lege librarians replying, only one was able 
to report any activity connected with tele- 
vision, but a substantial number of them 
expressed an interest in the matter. 

As educational television develops, librar- 
ians will become increasingly aware of its 
possibilities for library use. They will also 
have more opportunities to utilize television 
as soon as educational television stations are 
built and as more commercial stations pro- 
vide additional time for educational pro- 
grams. 

The most constructive action which 
librarians can take now in connection with 
television is to inform themselves of the 
plans and activities in their respective com- 
munities and to be of every possible assist- 
ance in these activities. Librarians should 
decide what their libraries can do to sup- 
port educational television, both in the way 
of programming and in supplying library 
resources to other agencies, and to inform 
everyone concerned of the role the library 
is prepared to play. 
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Many librarians replying to the inquiry 
stated that they wished to know more about 
the possibilities of educational television 
for library use and that they would like 
information concerning plans and activities 
of other libraries in connection with tele- 
vision. The Television Committee has as 
one of its functions the gathering of infor- 
mation from libraries concerning television 
activities and the dissemination of such in- 
formation to librarians generally. 

The information which follows is based 
on the replies which were obtained in re- 
sponse to the committee ’s inquiry and is 
here pre sented as a matter of general 
interest: 

1. How do librarians regard educational 
television for library use? Opinion on this 
point is far from being crystalized, ranging 
from fear that TV is nothing more than a 
threat to reading to the belief that it offers 
unparalleled opportunities to libraries. 

What types of programs are suitable 
for libraries in the field of television? The 
basic question here seems to be whether 
libraries should produce book-related_pro- 
grams of various kinds as a means of dis- 
seminating information contained in books 
and of stimul iting interest in reading, or 
whether they should attempt to accomplish 
these objectives indirectly by supplying 
books and giving assistance to producers of 
programs which are not primarily book- 
related in nature. Some librarians maintain 
that only “truly visual” materials have a 
place in television and that the image of a 
reader or book reviewer does not add any- 
thing to telecasts. The opinion has been 
expressed, however, that it would make a 
difference if the reader or reviewer were a 
famous personage. 

3. Librarians as members of TV organi- 
zations. In a few instances, librarians have 
been named to membership in organizations 
whose purpose it is to study and assist in the 
development of educational television pro- 
grams. For example, the librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library is a member of a 
TV Committee of the St. Louis Adult Edu- 
cation Council, while the librarian of the 
Seattle Public Library is a member of the 
local committee established by the gov- 
ernor to consider the use of programming 
for the hoped-for educational channel. 

4. Library committees and Friends of the 


Library organizations. Groups interested 


‘in libraries and in working in their behalf 


can assist in the utilization of educational 
television by libraries. In St. Paul, for 
example, the Friends of the Library organi- 
zation is interested in such activity, and one 
of the trustees, probably the chairman of 
the Activities Committee, will sit in ov the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television 
Channels which the teachers of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis have already organized. 
In addition, the library intends to request 
that this same person be made a member of 
the Mayor’s committee on educational tele- 
vision. 

5. Financial problems of educational tele- 
vision. Librarians, as well as others, are 
greatly concerned over the problem of 
where funds are to be obtained with which 
to construct and operate educational tele- 
vision stations and to produce TV programs. 
If state legislatures, municipalities, or Con- 
gress, should elect to provide financial 
assistance, the present outlook may change 
for the areas affected by such appropria- 
tions. Meanwhile, librarians are suggesting 
two possible solutions to the problem of 
financing television shows. They believe 
that a share-the-expenses basis of support in 
producing TV shows would be a feasible 
solution for individual libraries which could 
not otherwise afford to sponsor or produce 
programs. These librarians believe that 
network shows or kinescope copies of TV 
shows, if made available to libraries at 
moderate cost for local telecasting, would 
bring the expense within comfortable reach 
of many libraries. It was also suggested 
that philanthropically- -minded _ publishing 
firms or book stores might possibly wish to 
sponsor programs produced by libraries. 

6. Talent for television programs. Librar- 
ians are also concerned over the problem of 
finding staff members with the requisite 
time and talent to plan and produce tele- 
vision shows. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the efforts of library staff 
members would be “hopelessly amateur” on 
TV when compared with the quality of 
talent available for national television pro- 
grams. Here again, network telecasts or 
kinescope copies of TV programs would, 
in the opinion of some librarians, provide 
the solution for libraries lacking the staff 
resources to produce their own TV shows. 
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In this regard, it has been proposed that a 
mobile TV unit be employed to film or 
kinescope library TV programs for the pur- 
pose of making them available to libraries 
generally. When it is assumed that there 
are probably many libraries which could 
plan and produce an occasional high-grade 
TV program, this proposal takes on attrac- 
tive possibilities, provided ways and means 
of implementing it can be found. 

7. Ideas for library TV shows. Librar- 
ians, especially public librarians, have many 
ideas as to kinds of possible library TV 
programs. One mak type suggested a 
number of times involved publicity tele- 
casts showing the library in action at the 
reference desk, in the inauguration of book- 
mobile service, in the launching of summer 
reading programs, as an exhibitor, and in 
other capacities. Other types of programs 
mentioned included book coos book re- 
views, readings, dramatic sketches of scenes 
from books and plays, and children’s story 
hours. 

8. Occasional television shows. In Mont- 
clair, N.J., a local television station gave the 
public library air time in 1950 for nine TV 
shows, each of which publicized available 
books in some field of interest. This year 
the library has produced two or more shows 
each month on two sustaining programs, 
both daily half-hour programs entitled the 
“Coffee Club” and the “Homemakers’ 
Guide.” In addition, the Montclair Public 
Library has been able to suggest local 
people for other TV programs in response 
to requests from the stations. 

The Chicago Public Library made its 
television debut during the early days of 
the “Kukla, Fran and Ollie” show by using 
its children’s librarians to tell stories to a 
small studio audience of children drawn 
from local branch patronage. The public 
libraries in numerous cities have utilized 
spot telecasts to publicize their facilities and 
services. 

As a part of its open house last spring, 
the Navy Pier Division of the University of 
Illinois Library televised its first folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare along with an attractive 
young lady dressed as Juliet. The St. Louis 
Public Library once produced a TV show 
featuring a library exhibit of antique shoes, 
several pairs of which were modeled by the 
master of ceremonies during the telecast. 
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9. Library TV shows in series. The New 
Orleans Public Library and the New 
Orleans Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are co-sponsors of a “Teen Age Book 
Review Program” which has been telecast 
weekly since last October. From six to 15 
young people participate each week. Visual 
materials are employed on occasion, includ- 
ing participants in costume who act out 
roles from the books reviewed, pictures and 
miniature stage sets, and singers who give 
off-stage performances. 

The Indianapolis Public Library recently 
inaugurated a 15-minute weekly story hour 
with one of the children’s librarians telling 
stories to a group of three children. In 
Seattle the public library is planning a 
children’s TV show which will combine 
storytelling with a book quiz, featuring 
dramatizations of book characters. 

The Milwaukee Public Library has pro- 
duced a series of weekly TV shows known 
as “The Library Quiz” and a daily series 
called “Today in History.” In 1950 the 
Minneapolis Public Library engaged in a 
series of summer reading programs in which 
the children’s librarians discussed with a 
small studio audience of children the books 
the children had read and liked. 

The Detroit Public Library has to its 
credit a series of 22 weekly 15-minute TV 
shows which dealt with the library as a 
community service agency in general and 
with the facilities, resources and services of 
specific departments. 

WOI-TV, the educational television sta- 
tion owned and operated by Iowa State 
College, is active in the work of planning 
and producing book programs. In May, 
1951, the station inaugurated “Book on 
Trial,” a weekly half-hour program featur- 
ing panel discussion of well-known books. 
WOI-TV is also making plans for a chil- 
dren’s story-hour program to start this fall. 
Another program planned for fall, which 
will be book-related at least in part, is 
“How to Think about Mankind.” This 
series will include blocks of programs rang- 
ing from ones with “The Great Books 
approach to others with such diverse topics 
as atomic science, technology, law and an- 
thropology. The station is also investigat- 
ing the cost and feasibility of using a mobile 
TV unit to record selected book programs 
when libraries begin production of them. 
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The r ower ot Books 


ELIzABETH HART 


“These are the cadets of Gascony!” 
—Cyrano de Bergerac 


ICTURE a point of land jutting out into 
Pine harbor of a great city. It is winter, 
and this is a desolate place. Ships’ spars, 
factory chimneys and the vast bulk of a 

ain elevator loom grey against a foggy 
sky. Almost lost between the high walls 
of warehouses, the little homes of workers 
straggle down to the waterfront. These are 
homes of workers without work, for this 
is Locust Point in the winter of 1932. 

There is talk of a Great Depression—talk 
that the people do not fully understand. 
They only know that their small savings are 
spent, their men sit idle, there is no heat in 
their houses and very little food. At night 
the children crowd into the small public 
library, for here at least is light, warmth 
and companionship. 

On such a night a group of boys stood 
huddled at one end of the charging desk. 
They stood because there was no room to 
sit. I call them boys though their ages 
ranged from 17 to 20, for as librarian of 
the Locust Point branch I had known them 
since they were children. 

There was Dennis, Irish, tall and slim, 
with an air that would have been jaunty 
had there been one spark of gaiety left in 
his world; Rudolph, Austrian, a frail boy 
with high, hunched shoulders and sensitive 
dark eyes; Michael, Polish, blond as the 
Archangel; and David, a Jewish lad with 
the aesthetic face of a young Disraeli. 

Their clothes were frayed and faded. 
Their faces wore a pinched look and an 
expression of puzzled discouragement. Each 
was an eldest son. In the eyes of their 
world they were men. Long since out of 
school, they should have been shouldering 


———— NNN. 
—L————— 


Miss Hart is a member of the staff of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Branch 19, Baltimore. Her paper, “‘The Power of 
Books,” was written for the ALA 75th Anniversary Contest 
and was selected as the best statement that illustrates the 
power of books to influence the lives of men and women. 
Miss Hart received a $200 prize for the paper. 
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the burden of supporting younger brothers 
and sisters. But there was no work. For 
two years there had been no work in the 
factories, on the docks or the ships. What 
few jobs there were went to older, more 
experienced men. 

Often, in those days before relief was 
organized, when hope was at its lowest ebb, 
I agonized over the children of Locust 
Point. They needed so much, and I had 
only books to offer. 

Tonight the boys were talking in low 
tones. Outside the air hung like a damp 
blanket against the windows, and the 
mournful hoot of a tug was the only sound 
that reached us. 

“But,” Dennis said softly, “I just don’t 
like the idea of drowning. I almost 
drowned once when I was a kid.” 

And Rudolph said, “Aw, what's the dif- 
ference? A guy can’t go on this way. 
What have we got to lose?” 

I thought, “I've got to do something to 
help these boys, and I’ve got to do it right 
now.” 

And suddenly across the years there came 
a memory of the time when, in the darkest 
hour of my own youth, I had escaped from 
a world grown too difficult into the glamor- 
ous court of His Majesty King Louis XIII. 
Taking The Three Musketeers from the 
shelf, I opened to the passage where 
d’Artagnan, on his ridiculous steed, sets out 
to seek his fortune; and placing the book on 
the desk I began to read aloud: 

Imagine to yourself a Don Quixote of eight- 
een; a Don Quixote without his corselet, without 
his coat of mail, a Don Quixote clothed in a 
woolen doublet, the blue color of which had 
faded to a nameless shade... . 

“My son,” said the old Gaston, “You are 
young; you ought to be brave for two reasons. 
. . . Sustain worthily your name of gentleman.” 

And so on through the fight at the inn to 
the first appearance of the mysterious 
“Milady.” 

That night when the boys left the library 
The Three Musketeers went with them. 

And that was the beginning of the whole 
thing. Locust Point had been introduced 
to Romantic Literature, and at that moment 
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found it good. Other boys joined the 
original group. Dumas, Rostand and the 
early works of Cabell were swept from the 
shelves. The poetry of an age long past 
spoke again to a new generation, and Villon 
and Cyrano swaggered the streets of the 
Baltimore waterfront. 

From there on it was only a step to The 
Game. It started when someone noticed 
that Rudolph unquestionably possessed the 
Hapsburg lip. Of Rudy’s antecedents little 
was known. His father, long since lost at 
sea, had been a ship’s cook. But he had 
hinted at aristocratic connections in the old 
country. That was enough for us. We 
devised for Rudolph an elaborate genealogy, 
proving beyond a doubt that he was heir to 
the Austrian throne. Until the matter of 
the Austrian succession could be properly 
arranged, we elected Rudolph Emperor of 
Locust Point. The rest of the crowd be- 
came nobility of various degrees. Dennis, 
the Emperor’s right hand man, was Duke 
of Driftwood Beach and Warden of the 
Marshes. Michael and David were Vis- 
counts with equally high-sounding titles, 
while the Locust Point Branch library 
swarmed with a throng of lesser nobility. 
They offered me a Duchy, but I protested 
that I was content to remain as Keeper of 
the Royal Archives. 

There was something a little tragic in the 
way these boys threw themselves into the 
game of make-believe. Childhood for them 
had been too brief and too hard. Now, with 
nothing better to do, they were playing with 
all their might to make up for the lost 
years. And yet the game was essentially a 
comedy, for behind the grandiose pretend- 
ing loomed the grim world of reality, and 
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all were conscious of the contrast. Thus 
the elaborate make-believe became for them 
an unfailing source of laughter. 

Yet it served its purpose. Perhaps one 
cannot think of himself as noble, even in 
jest, without a change ot spirit. Courage is 
contagious though it comes to us across 
three centuries by means of printed page, 
and honor has little to do with man’s 
worldly goods. 

Was there so great a difference between 
the threadbare young cadets who once 
thronged Ragueneau’s bakeshop and the 
group that gathered nightly at the library? 
Here too there was a camaraderie that 
came from sharing more than hardship. 


° ° oe ° 


As time went on there were jobs to be 
had, and later there was war. From Aruba 
to Newfoundland and from Guam to Nor- 
mandy these modern cadets of Gascony 
were scattered across the face of the globe. 
And I cannot but believe that they were 
better soldiers for having served an appren- 
ticeship in the King’s Musketeers. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN'S MAGAZINES 


A subject index of 30 magazines use- 
ful to elementary teachers and li- 
brarians 


Issued monthly except July 


Cumulated in February and August 
Published since September 1948 
Back volumes @ $4.00 each 


Subscription price $5.00 per year. Ad- 
ditional copies to the same address 


@ $2.50 
Sample sent upon request 


Reviewed in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin for July 1951 
Meribah Hazen, Editor 
SUBJECT INDEX TO CHILDREN'S 
MAGAZINES 
445 West Wilson Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Enrich your Library with these | 


EXCEPTIONAL ART ALBUMS — 


AT UNBELIEVABLY LOW PRICES 





All these 
Albums were 
published in 
france by the 
pRIS ETCHING 
SOCIETY 


Each Album contains 


8 to 28 HIGH QUALITY, FULL SIZE, GENUINE 
COLOR ETCHINGS ON FINEST DE LUXE PAPER 














. =. 


Text by Foremost Authorities 


»*t3 2 


No. | ‘‘BARTOLOZZI"’ No. 7 ‘MODES 1785-1789" (Fashions of 





No. 2 ‘ROSES & BOUQUETS Complete $10. 
” 
— ne een ica lel No. 8 ‘“CARROSSES DU XVIII* SIECLE"’ 
ext Dy enri erne, ember of the frenc mstitute, 
Director of the National Museum of France and the (Carriages of the 18th Century) 
School of the Louvre. This magnificent work is illus- Text by Madeleine Connat of the National Archives 
trated with 12 etchings in color, each 1414” x 20”, of France. With 9 exceptionally beautiful color etch- 
consisting of the famous roses and bouquets of Redoute ings. showing the graceful Carriages of 18th Century 
— Complete $30 France. Each etching 6” x 8”, on finest French etching 
-—C lete $7.50. 
No. 3 “FLEURS ET FRUITS’ (Flowers and eT ee 
Fruits) REDOUTE AND PREVOST No. ‘““CHAPEAUX DU XVIII* SIECLE’’ 
Text by Paul Leon, Member of the French Institute and (Hats of the 18th Century) 
peaeenaee of the College of France. With 12 color Text by Madeleine Connat of the French National 
oo. 7S 12° Sa 2° — most beautiful Archives. With 18 of the most original color etchings 
$26 and fruits of Redoute and Prevost. — Complete depicting the fabulous hats of the 18th Century, each 
a 4” x 6”, on the finest French etching paper. — Com- 
No, 4 “BOUQUETS”’ plete $6. 
Text by Jean Vallery-Radot, Curator of the Fine Prints ° 
Department af dhe Hetional Libecse of Besnce, Wich 22 DISCOUNT TO LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS 20% 
ne color etchings, each 9” x 12”, depicting the famous t= ° 
flowers of Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer, Fils and Louis Tes SPECIAL: © THE 9 GUMS A PUREEAE 20% 
sier, painters for the King of France. — Complete $15 
No. 5 “FRUITS’’ 


Text by Paul Leon, Member of the French Institute and 
Professor of the College of France. With 12 etchings, 
each 9” x 12”, depicting the Months of the year, 
painted by Hamilton and engraved by Bartolozzi. — 
Complete $12 


Text by Madeleine Connat of the National Archives of 
France. With 8 color etchings, each 9!/)” x 12!/2”, of 
the most beautiful fruits. — Complete $12 


No. 6 ““CAMELLIAS”’ 


Text by Auguste Van Geert. With 12 beautiful color 
ooo of Camellias, size 9'/,” x 12'.”. — Complete 


1785-1789) 


Text by Madeleine Connat of the French National 
Archives. With 16 color etchings, each 6” x 9”, on the 
finest French etching paper, depicting the picturesque 
fashions of the 18th Century French aristocracy. — 


PARIS ETCHING SOCIETY 


36 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





DRLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHER OF FRENCH COLOR ETCHINGS 
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— New WILEY Books 


CREATIVE HANDS 
Second Edition 


By DORIS COX and BARBARA WARREN 


The latest on handicrafts, tested for fun and profit 


How to make inexpensive, well-designed objects of 
string, wood, fabrics, paper, tin cans, wool or 
leather. All design instructions are workable for 
the average amateur craftsman or gifted child. 


1950 381 pages illustrated $6.50 


MANPOWER RESOURCES and 
UTILIZATION 


Principles of Working Force Analysis 
By A. J. JAFFE 
Columbia University 
and CHARLES D. STEWART 
U.S. Department of Labor 


A thorough study of U. S. manpower and its re 
lation to other aspects of our society. 


1951 532 pages $6.50 
Write today for approval copies 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
Dept. AL-95! 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





Three Ways Better 
PRECISION-CUT DEMCO 


CATALOG CARDS 


‘cut to absolutely ‘accu 


plete uniformity of thick- 
ness that makes catalog 
fingering easy. Color is 
restful to the eyes, match- 
ing Library of Congress 
cards exactly. Demco 
cards take ink perfectly, 
and erase without a blur. 


ALL TYPES AVAILABLE .. 

Both 100% and maior rag content cards are 
always available, ruled or unruled, in medium 
and light weights. Samples gladly sent on request. 
Write to : 


pi 


MADISON 1, WIS. ad 










rate size, with the com-. 





EMECE LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 





PICKUPS 





Books Needed in Kansas 


Libraries or individuals wishing to donate 
books or cash to Kansas libraries in the 
flood-stricken area should write to Zelia J. 
French, Traveling Libraries Commission 
Topeka, Kan. Miss French is chairman of 
the State Library Relief Committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Arn. The greatest 
need is for current books, both fiction and 
nonfiction. Preliminary estimates place the 
loss at over 50,000 books. 


ATLA Conference Proceedings 


Proceedings of the fifth annual confer- 
ence of the American Theological Libr 
Association may be ordered for $1.00 from 
Mrs. Evah Kincheloe, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. The conference was held June 
12-13, 1951, on the campus of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y. 
Fifty theological librarians attended. 


Standardization 


The Council of National Library Asso- 
ciations has undertaken sponsorship of the 
American Standards Association’s Commit- 
tee Z39 on Library Work and Documenta- 
tion. The chairman pro tem is Janet Doe, 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine Library, 2 E. 
103rd St., New York City. Four subcom- 
mittees will work on abbreviations for 
periodicals, Cyrillic transliteration, layout of 
periodicals, and library statistics. 


Midwest Inter-Library Center 


The staff of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center is now occupying its new building 
at 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 87. 
Modern and functional in design, the build- 
ing was made possible by Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York and Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grants totaling $1,000,000. The first 
material received at the center consisted of 
seven tons of Nuremberg war-crime trials 
documents deposited by Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Ralph T. Esterquest, director, esti- 
mates that 1000 tons of research material 
will be transferred to the center during the 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





initial year of operation. The center is 
supported and operated by 15 member in- 
stitutions. 


Subject Listing Available 


The Southern California Chapter of Spe- 
cial Libraries Association has undertaken 
publication of a new Union List of Periodi- 
cals and other Serial Publications in the 
Medical and Biological Sciences Libraries 
of the Greater Los Angeles Area. The list 
has been in the making for almost two years. 
Copies, at $5.00 each, may be ordered from 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Clark, assistant librarian, 
City Health Dept., 116 Temple St., Room 
512, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Adult Education Information Needed 


Will librarians who are doing adult edu- 
cation work in rural areas take a minute to 
write of their activities? The Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Adult Education has com- 
missioned a study of adult education in 
rural areas, one section of which is to be 
devoted to the programs of libraries. If 
your library is sponsoring group meetings, 
reviewing books, showing films, cooperat- 
ing with other institutions or organiza- 
tions or in any way helping rural people to 
understand the present social scene and 
their relations to it, please send a letter or 
postcard, giving a brief description of the 
work, to Ruth Warncke, Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. Please act 
promptly since the study must be com- 
pleted before the first of the year. 


Library Buildings Display 

The ALA Committee on Library Archi- 
tecture is making available to state and re- 
gional library association meetings the dis- 
play on library buildings which was ex- 
hibited at the Clearing House Booth during 
the 1951 Annual Conference. Transporta- 
tion charges for all or part of the 28 panels 
are to be paid by the borrowing association. 
Address all inquiries to Helen T. Geer, li- 
brarian, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


‘Americana: 


Editions tama: | 





JUST PUBLISHED BY qyy 4 







Deluxe 
Limited 





; oi 

. Sm pa , | 

> *e . ; ” i a . ee » 
VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 
ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10 00 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10 00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 600 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ''49" 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 500 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To California 10 09 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when availabie. 


_ _— seanecsey scamecenammnmmneassses mel 
rides, = via 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


“wt 







F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for information on our 50 catalogs 
covering all educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock. 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 


SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
Dept. AZ PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Wg 4 ° COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


tt 2 








Ts You Whessed Any? —$$—_____ 


A. L. A. PUBLICATIONS 1950-1951 


Our Library Heritage | 


Rabonsinme’ Ganiowemen GE BE SAIOY ca oo on ins cnc secrvedarvesesbven $3.00 | 
i vue wa We wed ed oer eon les venue 3.50 | 


Working With Young People 
An Ample Field; Books and Young People. Munson ............... eer 


Book Lists 


| Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Snow ..............-.. ss 

Books for Tired Eyes. Matson and Larson ............. 0.000. cseeee eee eees 1.00 

| Guide to Reference Books. Winchell. eC os bebe dpe ws 00a 10.00 

| Books for Catholic Colleges. 1948-1949. Sr. Melania Grace & Others ........... 1.25 
Research | 

ee NE ina ob adie US 4is Oka aes oes aws DeeeweeN 7.00 

Bibliography . . . Masters’ Theses in Religion. Sonne ....................5.. 2.50 


Cataloging 


Baer ew mires ah Demis Ms ED 5 oe oo nk occ ne veireec teens tan einclewsn 1.75 

| Author Headings . . . Official Publications ... Wyoming. Fischer ... .. Se 

| Personnel 

| Economic Status of Library Personnel, 1949. David ...................-06 2.00 
Position Classification & Salary Administration in Libraries ................. 1.25 
ee a, bie nw os bee oud ade xm neds ohh <emae 2.00 


General Library Economy 


Friends of the Library Groups, Public Library Edition ...................... 1.50 
Library Binding Manual. Feipel and Browning .......................0005. 1.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
00 E. Huron Street Chicago II, Illinois 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Librarian.—Male; varied extensive experience; 
writing doctoral dissertation in philosophy; 
seeks position working with a philosophy col- 
lection; salary oe secondary; “free” 
time major consideration. B390 

Experienced city and county librarian—male, 
wants top or administrative position. B392 

Woman, B.S., B.S. in L.S., in fifties, varied 
library experience, three years straight catalog- 
ing in university library, desires university or 
public library cataloging position, preferably 
within 300 miles of St. Louis. Working, but 
available immediately. Good health. Good 
references. Personal interview desired. B393 

Experienced librarian, B.S. and M.S. in 
biology, B.S.L.S., desires position in a medical 
or biological library. B388 

Cataloger, B.A., B.L.S. with seven years ex- 
perience in College and University Libraries, 
desires change of position. Prefers position in 
University Library. Available October Ist. 
B396 

Positions Open 


CATALOG LIB. (asst. to Chf. of Div.) $303 
per Mo. beg. sal., pd. vac. & sick leave, ret. 
prog., annual sal. increases; 4 yrs. prof exp., 
2 yrs. in cat. req. Apply L.A. Co. Civ. Serv. 
Comm., 501 N. Main St., LA 12, Calif, 

Cataloger for well-known midwest teachers 
college. 5 day week, retirement and sick leave. 
Salary dependent upon experience. B389 

Wanted immediately for position of circula- 
tion and periodical librarian, a semi-professional 
or professional librarian. 40 hour week, no 
night or Sunday work; two-week vacation; 
salary, $2400. Application can be sent to: Rev. 
Clifford Carroll, S.J., Librarian, Gonzaga Uni- 
versity Library, Spokane 11, Washington. 

Public Library—Stockton San Joaquin County, 
Stockton, Calif., expanding library system in 
fast growing section of Calif. needs supervis- 
ing children’s librarian ( $315-$393) and senior 
librarian cataloging ($266-$332) 37% hour work 
week, vacation, sick leave, retirement, civil 
service status. Apply Director of Library 
Service. 

Midwest Library has three positions open. 
Head of Circulation. Library degree and ex- 
perience, $3500. Young People’s Librarian. 
Library degree and experience, $3,500. Gen- 
eral Assistant. Experience. Degree not es- 
sential, $2000. Sick leave and pension. 40-hr., 
5-day week. 378 


Branch Librarians Wanted. Contra Costa 
County, California, has openings for library 
school graduates with two years of professional 
experience. Salary range $297-$357 per month. 
40 hour week, 3 weeks vacation. A fast grow- 
ing county in the San Francisco Bay Region, 
and a wonderful place to live. Apply Contra 
Costa County Civil Service Commission, Box 
710, Martinez, California. 

Wanted. Librarian to take charge of main 
children’s room. (Also librarian for film depart- 
ment, including some general circulation work.) 
Apply Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 
Send recent photo with application. L.S. De- 
gree. Salary open. 

Wanted—Sales and advertising assistant to 
Chief, Publishing Department, ALA. Planning 
sales promotion, preparing letters, display ad- 
vertising, layouts. Supervising billing and 
shipping. Journalism and advertising training 
desirable. Man or woman. Starting salary 
$4236. Apply American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Well-known encyclopaedia publisher has in- 
teresting west coast consultant position for 
woman librarian over 30, preferably with teach- 
ing experience. Must be tree to travel. Travel 
expenses paid; salary open. Applications in- 
vited and wil! be considered confidential. 
B394 

Librarian with ALA approved degree for 
public library in New Mexico town of 20,000. 
Salary—$3200.00 with annual increase, sick 
leave, paid vacation, 38 hour week. B395 

Catalogers! Spend a year in Hawaii! Assist- 
ant Cataloger position open October 1, 1951- 
September 30, 1952. Library school graduate, 
2 years experience. Salary $262.50. Vacation, 
sick-leave. Address: Librarian, Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 13, T.H. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, Extension Di- 
vision, New Hampshire State Library, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Graduate of accredited 
library school. Salary $2,970-$3,570 with an- 
nual increment of $150; driver supplied; re- 
tirement system; 5-day week, vacation, and 
sick leave plans. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN needed in ex- 
panding county library in southern Michigan. 
Must hold 4- or 5-year Library Science degree, 
be strong, healthy, good driver; no preference 
as to age, sex, or previous experience. Salary 
$2,800.00 for five-day, forty-hour week, four- 
week annual vacation. B383 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 
tonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payments should not be 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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CITY LIBRARIAN FOR MEDIUM-SIZED 
PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY. SALARY $4,632. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC LIBRARY, MON- 
TEREY, CALIF. 

Midwestern suburb needs trained librarian, 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. degree required, but will con- 
sider person without library experience. Salary, 
$3697, with four automatic annual increments 
of $120. Full Blue Cross coverage paid by 
city. B384 

High school Librarian for progressive Ohio 
community. 40 hour week, one month vaca- 
tion, retirement, sick leave. Pleasant working 
conditions. Apply to Gertrude E. Hewit, Librar- 
ian, Carnegie-Stahl Free Public Library, Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 

Cataloger (Assistant) $3,000 and $2,700 for 
five and four year accredited library school 
degrees, plus experience supplements. 40-hour, 
five day week, 3 week vacation, sick leave, 
retirement. Library serves both city and 
county. Apply Librarian, Kanawha County 
Public Library, Charleston 1, West Virginia. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with training 
and experience to take charge of children’s work 
in residential community of 12,000. Library 
moves to new building this fall, close to large 
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size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 


books longer life .. . 


replacements. 


W rite today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 


in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


: A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


% 333 East Ontario Street ® Chicago 11, Illinois 
‘ “Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


Bi 


A - er 


Ash for McClurg’ 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 


and saves you the cost of so many 
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elementary school. Program planned in traip- 
ing children to use the library. Personal inter. 
view required. Age limit 45. Salary open. 
Write giving particulars of training ond gaa 
ence. San Marino Public Library, San Marino, 
California. 

GENERAL PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT 
to work in adult circulation and reference de- 
partments and do some readers’ advisory work. 
Good opportunity for some pee woman who 
enjoys work with adults and teen-agers. Resi- 
dential community of 12,000, new library build- 
ings. Salary $3000 and up, depending on quali- 
fications. Personal interview required. Write 
to the San Marino Public Library, San Marino, 
California. 

CALIFORNIA, the Alameda County Library 
has immediate openings for Junior Librarians; 
professional ae but no experience required. 
Ideal working conditions in a rapidly growing 
library system. Entrance Salary $264 per 
month. Write Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, County 
Librarian, Court House, Oakland 7, California. 

HEAD LIBRARIANS and Staff Specialists 
needed for public, school and college libraries 
in Missouri. $3000 and up. Register with: 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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se Well, if you're. peniiea to ‘purchase 
“ibeary furniture, it certainly i is. = 


ot our’ "New. Life’ Librafy: Furnicure. 





Pog * Pe | . _ you should become son familiar 
el this. important ? with alt 


a i - Because, only shies can vas eae ana- 
i 
+ ere , 


-mine precisely what: "fou want in your 
library furniture. 


" Construction is just one of many impor- 
tant elements you. will want to /nvestigate 

- carefully. Company. policy, furniture 
design and quality are important ¢le- 





1716 N. Tenth. ‘Street, Philadelphic 22, Pa. - ees lee. Reigate sasap nae 
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ERE'S a new, easy way to determine 

fines for overdue books quickly. No 
computations are necessary — correct 
fines are known at a glance. Simple — 
Accurate — Dependable. 
Columns of fines, covering a 20-day 
period, are for 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 cents a 
day. Mask out columns not used. 
To determine a fine, locate date in black 
column on the right. Directly opposite 
are the total fines due for the respective 
rates — accurate, at a glance! ‘Today's 
date” is changed daily, You automat- 
ically keep fine period accurate since 


Computer measures 3” x 7”. Sliding storage drawer 


only dates are used for which a fine is holds unused date blocks. Computer may be suspended 
charged. or placed on desk as shown. ee * with instruc- 
tions and 31 black plastic date blocks... only $7.50 

postpaid. 


cone 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 





@® SYRACUSE, STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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lyze, compare, ang evaluate. and deter-. 


. There are. lots more of them, too—and 


ie ae ments, 100. Our Catalog-L-50; available © 
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Onn ‘ COMPANY. Our. field” representative can’ give you | 
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GOOD NEWS!! 
THE LAST* OF THE SIX NEW VOLUMES BEING ADDED TO THE 


| CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


Edited by Allan Nevins 
IS NOW COMING OFF THE PRESSES! 


He res What Subsc ription Books Bulletin Says About the First Five: 
























“As well-written, readable and timely accounts, bolstered by the weight of authority 4 
and the well-reasoned judgment which each author brings to his work, the value of | 
these studies is well established. They are recommended for purchase by high | 
school, college, and public libraries.” April, 1951. 

’.51—FROM VERSAILLES TO THE V.54—WAR FOR THE WORLD, Pratt b 

NEW DEAL, Faulkner — — — ; I 

V.52-THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. YO TEE Oe es IN AY 

ROOSEVELT, Brogan on oe : 

*V.53—-THE STRUGGLE FOR SUR- V.56—-THE NEW DEAL AND ‘I 
VIVAL, Janeway WORLD AFFAIRS, Nevins 

Only $2.50 per volume, plus carriage, in the sturdy Textbook Edition. B 

Also in other editions to match existing volumes. iL 

Rush your order for these six brilliant volumes to: By 

| YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. ~ 

All of the original 50 CHRONICLES OF AMERICA and the 15 PAGEANT OF M 

AMERICA titles are available individu: - Free check lists upon request. os 

| cae ate » eS aneauamniad : ‘ In 
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Before You Buy... . m Booluil 


COMPARE! | 
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* 
THE ° 

AMERICAN EDUCATOR : z 

. By 

ENCYCLOPEDIA > Ho 

° ° e tach 

for libraries, schools, homes ° 7 
Authoritative but readable. Con- © 

cise but adequate. Keyed to school ® 
studies. Provides background for . 

understanding of current reading. e Al 
Attractively illustrated. ; 

> Yc 
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For book repairs nothing compares with MyYSTIK 

TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, Co 
plastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use f 
for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 7 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify illu 


any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 





SK 
The UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. Al 

ba 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. | MY STI K TAPE By E 
| SELF-STIK e¢ CLOTH e« IN COLORS A « 
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THE BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES 

ILLUSTRATED By JIM MOORE 

Designed and illustrated 

by TYLER MICOLEAU 

Here’s all the fundamental materia: 

needed to get a youngster off to a 

good start in football. The brief, 

clear coaching advice is demon- 

strated with hundreds of drawings. 
August 28 $1.50 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES 

ILLUSTRATED 

By FORREST ANDERSON 

Designed and illustrated 

by TYLER MICOLEAU 

All the basic skills fully illustrated 
and explained by a famous coach 
Individual and group offense and 
defense, and a complete set of team 
plays. November $1.50 


WRESTLING (Revised Edition) 
By E. C. GALLAGHER and REX PEERY 
The most popular book on the sub- 
ject brought completely up-to-date. 
October 23 $1.50 


SELF DEFENSE 

By WESLEY BROWN, JR. 

How to deal with any type of at- 

tacker. For men and women 
October 29 Illustrated $1.50 
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ANDY PAFKO 

by John C. Hoffman 
YOGI BERRA by Ben Epstein 
BOB LEMON by Ed McAuley 
EWELL BLACKWELL 

by Lou Smith 
Complete biographies for young 
fans, with playing records. Action 
and background pictures. two-color, 
illustrated paper overboard cover 

September 6 Only $.50 each 


A BOY AND HIS GUN 
By E. C. JANES 


A complete introduction to guns 
and hunting by a wise hunter 


September 18 $3.50 


BARNES ~ 


The World’s Largest Publisher 


of Sport Books 


NY!) 8 SY LOS 


THE GREATEST SPORT 
STORIES from the New York Times 
Sport Classics of a Century 


Edited by ALLISON DANZIG and 

PETER BRANDWEIN 

One of our biggest fall books—the 

original eye-witness accounts of 

great events in American sports. 
November 16 $3.95 
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THE BASEBALL READER 
Edited by RALPH S. GRABER 
Many of America’s greatest authors 
(James T. Farrell, James G. Thur- 
ber, Ring Lardner, Mark Twain, 
etc.) have written about baseball. 
and here are their best stories of the 
game—a wonderful gathering for 
fans of all ages. 

October 26 $3.50 


BASEBALL'S 

GREATEST PITCHERS 

By TOM MEANY 

A swift-paced history of pitching 

from Cy Young to Ewell Blackwell. 

Complete records, action photos, 

index. By the author of the popular 

Baseball's Greatest Teams and 

Baseball's Greatest Hitters. 
October $3.00 


HORSES 


HORSEMASTERSHIP 


Methods of Training the Horse 

and the Rider 

By MARGARET CABELL SELF 

The only book of its kind—essential 

reading for horsemen and horse- 

women. Every aspect of training 

for every age group; horse show 

rules, tests, methods of judging, etc. 
November Illustrated $5.00 


THE FOALING BARN 

By ELIZABETH FLANNERY 

Any youngster who loves animals 

will be fascinated by this detailed 

story of the first few days in the life 

of a colt 

September 6 Every page illustra’ed 
Size 11 x 84%4—Only $2.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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WINTER. SPORTS 


CHAMPIONSHIP 

FIGURE SKATING 

By GUSTAVE LUSSF and 

MAURICE RICHARDS 

The complete skating manual from 
beginning techniques to the most 
advanced figures. Official rules of 
Test and Competition. 50 pages of 
illustrations November 23 $3.50 


THE HOCKEY HANDBOOK 
By LLOYD PERCIVAL 
Every aspect of the game for player, 
coach, spectator. 

November Illustrated $3.75 


CURLING _ By J. KEN WATSON 


How to play the game to win. 
November Illustrated $3.00 
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THE FOOTBALL GRAVY 
TRAIN By FRANK O’ROURKE 
author of Bonus Rookie, The Team 
An exciting, story-packed novel of 
big-time college football, by one of 
our most popular writers of sports 
fiction. October 5 $2.50 


SAILING 


HOW TO BUILD 
SMALL BOATS 
By EDSON |. SCHOCK 
Tested plans by a professional — 
specially designed for the amateur 
builder. Equipment, materials, tools 
and their use, plus 12 complete 
plans. Size 9 x 12. 

November Illustrated $3.75 


HEALTH 


RELAX AND ENJOY LIFE 
Scientific Body Control 

By WILLIAM H. “LITTLE BILL” MILLER 
One of the country’s leading relaxa- 
tion experts shares the secrets of his 
famous course. Oct.9 Ill. $1.95 





GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU 

AND YOUR FAMILY 

Edited by E. PATRICIA HAGMAN 

A complete guide to family health. 
Illustrated $3.75 
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CAXTON’S NEW TITLES 
for Good Reading 





AMERICANA 

HANGING JUDGE by Fred Harvey Harrington. Judge Isaac Charles Parker is the central figure in 
this history of the Southwest. 199 pages, 8vo. Lilustrated. Ready $4.00 
HOME BY THE BERING SEA by Mary E. Winchell. A missionary teacher in the Aleutian Islands 
reviews her many experiences. 226 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. Ready $4.00 
LADY UNAFRAID by J. Raleigh Nelson. The story of a 17-year-old girl who taught in the wilderness 
of the Ojibway country of Lake Superior in 1862. 278 pages, 8vo. September 20, 1951 — $5.00 
NEWS FOR AN EMPIRE by Ralph E. Dyar. The story of William H. Cowles, founder and publisher 
of the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Washington. 592 pages, 8vo. Lllustrated. November 17, on 
5.00 

PIONEER DAYS IN IDAHO COUNTY, Vol. II, by Sister M. Alfreda Elsensohn. This volume deals 
with the history and geographical features of Idaho’s Primitive Area. 591 pages, 8vo. December 15, 
1951 $10.00 

FICTION 
THE VALLEY OF VISION by Vardis Fisher. This novel about King Solomon is the sixth in Fisher’s 
Testament of Man Series. Deluxe edition of 100 copies, numbered and signed by the author. 432 
pages, large 12mo. Ready $9.00 
THE WIND LEAVES NO SHADOW by Ruth LAUGHLIN. A romance linking New Mexico’s past 
with the destiny of a beautiful woman gambler. 372 pages, large 12mo. Reprint, revised, enlarged. 
October 1, 1951 $3.50 
JUVENILE 

GRANDPA TOGGLE’S WONDERFUL BOOK by Robert L. Grimes. The gay, mythical characters 
of each story make Grandpa Toggle’s adventures fun for everyone. 142 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Ready $2.50 
WAGON TO A STAR by Frances Lynch McGuire. A human interest story of life on an Iowa farm 
in 1880. 200 pages, 8vo. Illustrated by Gertrude M. Williamson. Ready $3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FRENCH LEGIONNAIRE by Alfred Perrott-White. The adventures of a valiant soldier in the French 
Foreign Legion from 1938 to 1943, 212 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. Ready $4.00 
MR. ANONYMOUS by Herbert C. Cornuelle. The story of William Volker, hardworking German 
immigrant, who became a great philanthropist. 212 pages, large 12mo. Illustrated. Ready $4.00 
IN UNISON by H. G. Livezey. Belief in the unity of God, man and the universe is expressed in free 
verse. 254 pages, 8vo. October 20, 1951 $5.00 
HUNGER AND HISTORY by E. Parmalee Prentice. The author traces the fundamental relationship 
between improved agricultural methods and increased productive activity. Reprint of 1939 Harper 
edition. 288 pages, 8vo. Illustrated November 7, 1951 $5.00 


PINNACLE JAKE by Albert Benton Snyder, as told to his daughter, Nellie Snyder Yost. The true 
experiences of a cowboy in the great cattle country from 1887 to 1895. 252 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 
December 1, 1951 


LIBERTY OR EQUALITY by Erik Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. A contemporary view of political ideolo- 
gies as seen by an Austrian intellectual. About 360 pages, 8vo. December 26, 1951 $6.00 


Write for complete catalog 


ile The CAXTON PRINTERS. Ltd. te 
Caldwell, Idaho 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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PLASTI-KLEER 


PROTECTIVE 


BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 







EXCLUSIVE FOLD-OVER CONSTRUCTION 
Film folded and welded 
then reinforced by tape. . 


5 REASONS 


LIBRARIANS PREFER PLASTI-KLEERS 





Superior Quality and Patented Construction give Longer Wear— 
because PLASTI-KLEERS are made of a special pre-tested formula 2 mil 
acetate cellulose selected for long life under hard usage. Extra tough for 
extra wear! 


: 
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Exclusive Patented Construction—PLASTI-KLEERS are the ONLY 
covers with patented SLIT and FOLD-OVER construction. This FOLD- 
OVER gives EXTRA protection to the top and bottom edges where 
greatest wear is apt to occur. Only Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers 
have it. 


% 


Rapid Service—Rapid Delivery—Library Service stocks over 250,000 
covers to give you rapid delivery. Only Library Service offers a complete 
range of sizes for ALL BOOKS. Our representatives cover ALL 48 
States .. . they are at your service for the cost of a penny postcard. 


Complete Supplies at One Source—Library Service supplies ALL 
items used in processing your books with PLASTJ-KLEERS .. . from 
Call Number Labels to Dispenser Boxes. 


A Recognized Name Stands Behind Plasti-Kleers—Library Service, 
known for the quality of its products, the integrity of its service, guar- 
antees every PLASTI-KLEER Cover for Quality and Workmanship. 
BOOK COVERS ARE OUR BUSINESS ... ALWAYS WILL BE! Our 
research and testing continuously improve the covers. We give you the 
BEST COVER for the LEAST COST. 


bro-dart 


INDUSTRIES 


Library Service Division 
66 E. Alpine Street Newark 5, N.J. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 E. HURON ST. 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Leading Educators in~ 


ART 


MUSIC 
y 


praise 


ART 


“Childcraft is the most usable set of 
books on child development yet pub 
lished. The art teacher and parent will 
undoubtedly find a thousand uses for 
the contents on its vast array of pages.”’ 


Design, the creative magazine 
for art teachers and professionals 
December, 1949 


MUSIC 


“The entire set of books is a gold mine 
of beauty, culture, _ntertainment, and 
sound educational guidance for the 
members of a family. And, while the 
books are planned for home use, they 
are highly desirable for the school li 
brary, too, and will make a real musical 
contribution to school and home alike.” 


M. V.H., in the Music Educators 
Journal, June-July, 1950 


SCIENCE 


“A school could not make a better in 
vestment than to have Childcraft made 


SCIENCE 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


available in each elementary school. It 
would be an equally good investment in 
any home having elementary grade 
children.” 

Science Education, October, 1949 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


“Here is a set of books which contains 
something to appeal to everybody— 
books for family, children, adolescents, 
and teachers. They are well designed 
throughout, beautifully bound, and 
printed in clear, readable type. The set 
should be in homes and in schools and 
libraries.” 

Grace E. Storm 
The Elementary School Journal, September, 1950 


“The fourteen volumes of this new, re 
vised edition of Childcraft are of such 
quality that one wishes they might find 
their way into every crossroads school 
as well as into the homes where there 
are children of preschool and elemen 
tary school age.” 

Ruth G. Strickland, Editor 


Books for Teachers section o 
Childhood Education, April, 1950 


A new school index entitled “Childcraft as an Aid to Teachers” is now available. 
Single copy of the index, free. Additional copies, 50 cents each. 


Does your library have Childcraft? A loar 


set of the new edition, with the new 


school index, will be sent for examination to any public or parochial school or any 
public library on request, without obligation. 


For further information about Childcraft, write Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational 
Division, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





